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Professor Petrie’s Hddress. 


In view of the astonishing revelations at the site of the 
palace of Minos in Crete, so contemporaneous with, and in 
some respects like, his own work at Abydos, it is natural for 
Dr. Petrie to cast his eye back upon “the mysterious ages” of 
prehistoric Greece and Egypt in beginning his interesting 
address at the annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Both Dr. Petrie and Mr. Evans delved in prehistoric soil. The 
difference was that Petrie turned up furrows often ploughed, 
notably by Amelineau, while Evans dug up new archeological 
ground, where he might have found nothing, but appears to 
have found everything—palace, thrones, works of art, singular 
scripts, and what not. Another similarity is the economy of 
the two explorers, or the mighty returns for the little expendi- 
ture. Singular it is that the Cretan Exploration Fund has to 
make strenuous efforts to secure money, and the Egypt Explo- 


ration Fund plead for support, when we see a single University 
pay out over $100,000 to excavate a site or two in the East. 


The reply may be that ‘‘giving” in these days is often spas- 
modic, or a fad, or depends largely on circumstances outside of 
the merits of the case, but the reply, if made, is unworthy the 
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noble cause of archeology, or, indeed, any good cause what- 
ever. We now catch inspiration from Dr. Petrie’s words: 
Step by step the past is won back to us, and the mysterious 
ages, which no man ever hoped to know again, are laid bare 
before us. The Homeric age, which was to our childhood the 


shadowy realm of heroes, stands now revealed as being but the 


decadence of a greater glory which dazzles us at Mykene, at 
Tiryus, and still more at Knossos. The Kings of Rome who 
fascinated us in school-books, with a misty past, no one would 
care now to discredit, in sight of the inscription of their age, 
and the remains of a far older Rome before them. And how 
great and hopeless a mystery clung to the beginnings of old 
Egypt! How many controversies have waged over Manetho! 
And now from the Royal Tombs of Abydos we have seen and 
handled this summer the drinking bowls and furniture of the 
kings of the first dynasty, even the property of Menes himself, 
the first king of united Egypt. The early kings whom we had 
scarcely believed in,—even Mena who had been proclaimed a 
mythical version of the Cretan Minos and the Indian Manu— 
come now before us as real and as familiarly as the kings of 
the XXXth dynasty or of Saxon England. Never before has 
nearly the whole of a dynasty been opened to us at once to 


examine and to verify ; never has so much of Egyptian history 
been proved monumentally in a few months; never has so 
remote a period been brought so completely before us, as it has 
been in our work this year at Abydos. 

But Petrie comes down to data and asks: 

How do Manetho and the state history of Seti bear the test? 
Five kings we can already identify, out of the eight recorded 
for the Ist dynasty. Those five are proved to have been re- 
corded in their correct order, although the time of the Ist 
dynasty was so remote from even that of Seti that all the names 
had become slightly altered by transmission. When we re- 
member that the Ist dynasty was older to Seti than the Exodus 
is to us, we may pardon such trivial corruptions, and can only 
wonder that the historical value of the lists has been so unfail- 
ingly confirmed. If all that we can check proves thus correct, 
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we are bound to accept the whole history as honest and 
genuine. And now that we are no longer afraid of our own 
rashness in assigning anything to a date before the IVth 
dynasty,—now that we can deal with the earliest periods, back 
to the first entry of agricultural man into Egypt—we can see 
more of the perspective of history. 

What with the eyes of Petrie do we see? We see paleolithic 
man scattering his massive flint weapons, until the age of Nile 
mud (beginning about 7ooo B. C.) made agriculture possible, 
and a Caucasian race ousted the palzolithic folks, whose por- 
traits were left us in the figures found in the earliest graves. 
We see this oldest race of man to have been of the Hottentot 
type, but even more hairy than the Hottentot, with the traces 
of his original northern habitation not yet wiped off by tropi- 
calsuns. Then we see a rapidly rising civilization already 
knowing metals linked with the modern Kabyle both by bodily 
formation and by existing products. Next after some dozen 
generations we can trace strong eastern or Semitic influence, 
which carried on this civilization to a higher point in many 
respects ; and then decay set in, and the first cycle that we can 
trace was completed. The next cycle began with the entry of 
the dynastic race from the Red Sea possessing the elements of 
hieroglyphic writings and far more artistic sense and power 
than the earlier people. In some three or four centuries they 
had gradually conquered and invaded all the races scattered 
through Egypt,—long haired, short haired, bearded, unbearded, 
clothed and unclothed; and the first king of all Egypt, who 
founded his new capital at the mouth of the valley, was Mena. 
The era of consolidation which preceded him is stated by 


Manetho as the dynasty of ten kings of Abydos, who reigned 
for 300 years: it was a time of rapidly increasing civilization 
during which most of the main features of Egyptian language, 
life, and art, were stamped for 5000 years tocome. From the 
Royal Tombs of Abydos we can see now how this art rose to 
its finest age in the middle of the Ist dynasty, and was decay- 
ing and becoming cheaper and more common by the end of 


that time. Probably we shall see that this cycle was fading, 
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when some new impetus gave birth to the colossal ages of the 
pyramid builders. That grand period we now see to have been 
the third cycle of civilization and art, which was renewed 
again and again until we may see in the brilliance of the 
Fatimite dynasty, the seventh of the great eras of Egypt. 

Dr. Petrie now sums up from what he has said and the 
results therefrom : 

Such is the wider aspect of human history which the work 
solely of English exploration in Egypt now puts before you. 
It may be safely said that there has never been a greater ex- 
tension of knowledge of man’s past in any decade than the 
discoveries of the last five years have unfolded. The task of 
laying out in order the rise and progress of one of the great 
civilizations of the past is now nearly accomplished. In Egypt 
details yet await us, but the main lines are all marked out; 
and our work of the future is to complete the picture of which 
we now have the full extent before us. 

What now will occupy the coming winter is the exploration 
of the remaining Royal Tombs. There are yet as many of 
these tombs to be studied as those which I examined last 
winter. Unhappily the turning over which this site has suffered 
at other hands during the previous four years, is nothing but 
a detriment and loss to our historical knowledge. The removal 
of many of the finest objects, mastly sold to dealers, has been 
a terrible loss which can never be retrieved ; and this unhappy 
place needs all the care and insight that can possibly be given 
to it, in order to recover the history of the beginnings of the 
Egyptian kingdom. Happily our relations with the great 
scholar who now directs the department of Antiquities are as 
frank and cordial as possible: and we enjoy whatever facilities 
in our arrangements are permitted by the terms of the laws 
under which our work must be carried on. 

If any man can speak authoritatively on the true and best 
methods of excavation, that man is Petrie. He forcibly tells 
us that the whole of this year’s great results are a proof on the 
largest scale of the shameful futility of excavating by merely 


driving a gang of workman. Everything that has been brought 
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to light, all the history that has been unfolded, has already 
been cast aside as worthless in the course of recent years work 
on the bad old system. All that has been recovered after that 
wreck, is entirely due to the trained eyes and the minute atten- 
tion of men and boys who were individually looked after, and 
who were rewarded piece by piece for everything they found. 
It is nothing but the Jakhshish system of reward for results 
which has recovered the Ist dynasty before our eyes, after the 
old style of mere compulsion had utterly failed to rescue a 
single historic evidence. And he has little doubt that in other 
sites which have been worked on the old defective ways there 
remains the greater part of the historic harvest yet to be 
reaped. Certainly there could not be a more complete demon- 
stration of the failure of the bad system, and the success of the 
true co-operation with the workers, than may now be seen in 
the rescued history of the Royal Tombs of Abydos. 

I venture to add that in my judgment all liberal people dis- 
posed to donate munificently to archeological work, would be 
wise and just if they first ascertained whether their contribu- 
tions would be prudently and skillfully employed, and whether 
a master of the science of practical archeology is in charge of 
the work im situ, Too much care cannot be exercised in this 
respect ; else a ten thousand dollar subscription to one cause 
or work may not accomplish what a thousand dollars will be 
sure to yield in another direction. 


Witii1am CopLey WINSLow. 
Boston, December 17, 1g00. 


Fincient Jerusalem Topography. 


DEDICATION OF THE OpHEL ENcCLosuRE—No. VIII. 


CHAPTER XII. 


31. Then I brought up the princes of Judah 
upon the wall, and appointed two great compantes 
of them that gave thanks, whereof one went on the 
right hand upon the wall toward the Dung-gate: 


Why separate the assembly into two companies? Why not 
into four or more? Or why not remain one entire body en- 
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circling the city wall? The latter method seems to be the 
usual way of arranging the dedicators upon the wall by expert 
biblical critics of modern date, by sending them all round the 
city enclosure—east, west, north and south. The solution of 
this problem is almost self-evident. The wall turned up the 
Tyropceon ravine and never reached Jaffa gate, nor any portion 


of the western side of the city. The narrative does not refer 
to the city enclosure wall, which was never dedicated nor 
sanctified in neither ancient nor modern times. It refers to 
the Ophel wall exclusively, which was in two divisions, or in 
two continuous sections, east and west (Nehemiah iv: 6), and 
the assembly must therefore be divided into two sections or 
companies. The starting point was at the Valley Gate and the 


pool Siloam. There could be no other, because the two side 
walls of the Ophel enclosure were continuous and “unbroken 
to the half thereof.” One company went on the right hand 
wall, the other went on the leit. The right hand company 
went westward over the wall from the Siloam Valley Gate as 
far as the Dung Gate, covering a distance of 1000 cubits—1473 
feet (Nehemiah iii: 13). Thence they went to the Fountain 


Gate, located close to the S. W. angle of the Haram as we find 
it to-day, and then to the spot over against the Royal Stairway 
leading to the city of David, and to the king’s garden and 
palaces. 
37. And at the fountain-gate, which was over 

against them they went up by the Stairs of the city 

of David, at the going up of the wall, above the 

house [sepulchre] of David, even unto the water- 

gate eastward. 

This passage informs us, that a branch wall extended east- 
ward to the Water Gate, at a right angle, from the main 
enclosure wall which ran north and south, and that this branch 
wall went over and above the spot where the sepulchres of 
David and the kings were located. It was the outside southern 
wall of the Temple Courts, and the tomb of David is located 
between it and the Grand Stairway. So we again arrive at the 
same conclusion as when following the record (Chap. III: 16) 
of building this enclosure wall. We are brought to the same 
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spot known as the “Jew’s Wailing Place.” For this branch 
wall of the Temple Court was 424.32 feet from the S. W. angle 
of the Haram, and ran eastward of the Wailing Place. 

At this point it would be well to note the fundamental error 
which exists universally amongst biblical critics and expert 
archeologists. This Broad Fortification Wall was broken down 


by Joash in his war with Amaziah, king of Judah. 


“‘Joash brake down the wall of Jerusalem from 
the Gate of Ephraim to the Corner Gate 400 
cubits.”"—2 Chron. xxv: 23. 
It follows from this statement, that the wall broken down 


was 400 cubits in length, and had the Ephraim Gate at one end 
and Corner Gate at the other end. What other places were 
between these two gates? Nehemiah places the Corner Gate, 
Tower Meah, Tower Hananeel, Fish Gate, Old Gate and 
Ephraim Gate, all in a line within this length of 400 cubits of 
Broad Wall—s589 feet. Whilst all maps of Ancient Jerusalem, 
and all commentaries, standard dictionaries, hand-books, ency- 
clopoedias, and historic books of every grade of scholarship, 
distribute these places all over the ancient city walls, at varying 
distances from each other, amounting in some cases to half a 
mile more or less. Clearly demonstrating, beyond cavil and 
doubt, that they are utterly ignorant of the true sites of these 
important places, and do not know where to placethem. There 
is not a reliable map of Ancient Jerusalem in existence to-day. 
If there were, Palestine Exploration Societies would not be 
excavating for 30 years round about the Ophel and Temple 
Hill to discover some trace of the sites of walls, gates and 
towers of the ancient city. Their excavations in and about 
the holy city are an open and public demonstration before the 
whole Christian world that no one has ever yet discovered the 
slightest trace of their existence in any given location—every 
effort has been a failure. 


38. And the other company of them that gave 
thanks went over against them, and I after them, 
and the half of the people upon the wall, from 
beyond the Tower of the furnaces even unto the 
Broad wall; 
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39. And from above the gate of Ephraim, and 
above the Old gate, and above the Fish-gate, and 
the tower of Hananeel, and the tower of Meah, 
even unto the Sheep-gate : and they stood still in 
the Prison-gate. 


This second company of dedicators went along the eastern 
side of the Ophel. They started at the Valley Gate and 
traversed the top of the wall northwardly to the Tower of 
Furnaces and Winepresses (Zech. xiv: 10), and thence onwards 
to the Broad Wall. We now see the reason why Manasseh 
raised his narrow gauged width of wall up to a very great 
height (2 Chron. xxxiii: 14), where it joined the Broad Wall, 
so as to be in alignment with, and of equal height with the 
Broad Wall. Had Manasseh not done this, the dedicators could 


not have traversed the Broad Wall which was 70.72 feet high. 


This eastern company of dedicators pass over all the above 
named places until the end of the wall is reached, then “they 
stand still at the Prison Gate.” This place is identical with 
Captain Warren’s so called ‘‘ Blood Channel.” But why stand 
still at the Prison Gate? Why not go beyond it? Simply 
because the wall ended there; there was no more wall, and 
they were assembled to dedicate the wall, and nothing but the 


wall. The Prison Gate is 107.55 feet distant from the S. E. 
angle of the Haram—close measurement. A branch wall ex- 
tended westward at a right angle from the main Ophel Wall to 
the Prison Gate, now known as Warren’s “Blood Passage.” 
This short offset branch wall is formed by a 4.42 feet stone wall 
running parallel with the south wall of the Haram, and distant 
therefrom 14.733 feet. The space between the two walls being 


filled up with debris to save solid masonry. Captain Warren 


came across this short retaining wall when excavating on the 
inner west side of the Ophel; and while driving his gallery to 
the south Haram wall he cut through this 4.42 feet retaining 


wall, without discovering its use and significancy (Recovery of 
Jerusalem, Pp. 224). 


The use of this branch wall and of the Great Single Passage, 
and the original mode of exit therefrom, are all profound 
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mysteries at present, 1900 A. D., to those who discovered them, 
and to the whole body of learned archeologists. You will 
notice there is no break in the Great Ophel Wall; it is one 
continuous line “to the half thereof” (Neh. iv: 6). Our 
modern maps of the ancient wall invariably make the gates to 
be openings in the line of wall from top to bottom: or else the 


gates are openings in the lower courses of the wall. But 
Nehemiah places the gates at the outside of the main wall: 
and this agrees with the ancient remains of this Broad Wall 
now lying buried out of sight in line with the S. E. angle of 

the Haram, and east side of the Ophel. Nehemiah’s wall, 
towers, gates, etc., belong exclusively to consecrated ground. 
The city and secular portions of the wall, towers and gates, 
were never dedicated and sanctified. Why then do expert 
biblical scholars, archeologists and critics represent these dedi- 
cators or thanksgiving companies spreading themselves and 
their work of dedication all over the secular portions of the 
ancient city? 

SEVERITY OF THIS TEST. 

Our topographical proof of the identification of monumental 
remains of Ancient Jerusalem compels conviction. The power 
there is in placing the things themselves before the eyes of your 


audience is easily illustrated. It is similar to that of going into 
a Museum of Antiquities with a catalogue, wherein you find 
everything arranged in a given place, order, number and name, 
as given in the catalogue. 

The Ophel Hill answers a similar purpose as a Museum of 
Antiquities, containing the relics and monumental remains of 
Ancient Jerusalem, Whilst Nehemiah’s Record answers the 
same purpose as a catalogue, in which we find everything 
definitely arranged and classified, both as to place, order and 
number, as we find in the ancient walls, towers and pools, now 
buried out of sight about the Temple Hill at Jerusalem. 

There they are. There is nothing fanciful nor imaginative 
about them. Everything is real. It is not a picture of what 
formerly existed, but a sight of the things themselves. There 
they are. And Nehemiah’s Book is a genuine catalogue of 
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what they are, where they are, with their names and topo- 


graphical locations around the Holy Hill. All visible to the 
sight when the surface soil and debris are removed: they are 
an object lesson, and there can be no doubt nor denial of their 
existence. They are there now within a few feet of the surface, 
and Nehemiah’s Book describes them as to name, number, 
location and topography. 

When you go into a Museum of Antiquities, the first thing 
you do is to ask for a catalogue. In it you find a list of all the 


antiquities in the museum, each thing being numbered and 
named as in the catalogue. And the things will be placed side 
by side, in the same order and succession as placed in the cata- 
logue. There is exactly the same number of things in the 
museum as are named in the catalogue, neither more nor less. 
And if you want to find and examine any one object, the cata- 
logue will tell you where to find it. And so sure are you of 
the accuracy of the catalogue, that you go to the spot named 


and there you find the object you desire to see and examine. 
And your final conclusion is this, that the things were first 
placed in their present locations, and the catalogue formed 
afterwards to indicate their locations. 

This is exactly the case with the mural remains found buried 
and now lying round about the Temple Hill. They forma 
museum of antiquities of the ancient walls of Jerusalem during 


biblical times, and the book of Nehemiah (Chap. III and XII) 
is an ancient catalogue of these things, including walls, towers, 
gates, pools, and sepulchres of kings. The objects are there 
now, lying side by side, in the same order as given in Nehe- 
miah’s catalogue, and in the same locations and distances as 
when placed there 2345 years ago. Those who have eyes to 


see can see them, and those who have hands to measure can 
measure them. They are now objects of sight, and the most 
ignorant as well as the most intelligent can see the objects 
themselves, which heretofore have been objects and subjects 
of imagination exclusively. 

The identification of these monumental remains is a tangible 
reality. Nehemiah’s catalogue explains them, whilst they 
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return the compliment and prove the accuracy and reliability 


of the catalogue. They were discovered by Sir Charles 
Warren, R. E. of the Royal Ordnance Survey, mainly during 
the year 1868, and a report published in his Recovery of Jerusa- 
lem, in 1871, but they were never identified by him, and re- ° 
mained an unsolved problem until S. Beswick published a 
notice in Scribner s Magazine, December, 1875, of their com- 
plete identification, of which the following is a copy : 


IDENTIFICATION OF NUMEROUS SITES, 


Mr. Beswick has extended his researches beyond the site of 
the Temple; he has traced Nehemiah’s builders from end to 
end of the great wall, and has identified the sites of the gates 
and towers enumerated in the narrative of that patriotic leader 
(Nehemiah XII), including the Sheep-gate, Corner-gate, Fish- 
gate, Valley-gate, Dung-gate; also the Towers of Meah, 


Hananeel, Furnaces, Siloam, and the Great Tower which lieth 
out from the King’s house. But the most important identifica- 
tion is the site of David’s sepulchre. Mr. Beswick proposes to 
publish a work in which these subjects are discussed separately. 

This notice covers the entire list of important places named 
in Nehemiah’s Catalogue, and the sites of places identified in 
this and preceding articles on Ancient Jerusalem Topography. 
For 25 years this list of places, and the monumental remains 
now buried out of site round about the Ophel Hill and about 
the Haram, have been under constant inspection ; and every 


reference to them, direct and indirect, in the books of the Old 
Testament, Josephus, Talmud, and modern criticism, has 
only made the identifications more intelligible, compact, and 


invincible. 
[THE END.] 


Our next article will be ‘‘ Site of David’s Sepulchre.” 


S. Beswick, C. E. 


Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Che Birth of a Sothiac Year, 2784 B. @. 
Ir appears, in my Chronological History of Ancient Egyyt, 
that a new sothiac era commenced after Amenemes I had 
reigned about sixteen years. The beginning of a sothiac 
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year was marked by the “heliacal rising” of the Dog-star 
“Sothis ” on the first day of Thoth of the vague year, that is, 
at the deginning of the vague year, which occurred but once in 
1460 years. Thus it was the province of Sirius, called Sothis 
by the Egyptians, to usher in the sothiac months of 120 ordi- 
nary years and the sothiac years of 1460 ordinary years. The 
native historian Manetho was careful to mark the beginning 
of the sothiac cycles in such a way that they could not possibly 
be overlooked. For example, he marked this important era by 
placing the first sixteen years of the reign of Amenemes I, in 
his first book and first historical cycle, thereby separating them 
from his XIIth Dynasty to which they properly belonged. 
This dynasty and his second book, therefore, begin at the 
sothiac era, 2784 B. C., which was about sixteen years after 
Amenemes I, mounted the throne as King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 

When that work was written, I was not aware that this great 
astronomical coincidence had been monumentally commemo- 
rated by this king, but my attention has since been called to 
the inscription upon a ste/a (now in the Louvre), put up by 
order of this king, in the sixteenth year of his reign, a fac-stmile 
of which is given on Plate X, of Lepsius’ Auswahl. The date 
on this monument was, “year 16, fourth month of the Shemou 
Season,” that is, the month of Mesore—but before attempting 
to explain the meaning of the remarkable hieroglyph which 
takes the place of customary sign and figures for the day, it 
may be well to remind the reader that the inscriptions of this 
period mention festivals of the “beginning of the year” and of 
the “New Year.” The hieroglyph representing the “New 
Year” shows the disk of the sun resting in the horns of the 
south, or Capricorn, that is, the southernmost point, which he 
reaches at the winter solstice. 

The “ beginning of the year,” therefore, occurred on the first 
day of Thoth of the vague year, and shifted one day every four 
years. The “ New Year,” on the contrary, coincided with the 
winter solstice, and the beginning of the new year took place 
at midnight, at the end of the vague year, and a few hours 
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before the heliacal rising of Sothis on the first day of Thoth of 
the succeeding year. The radical difference between the 
beginning of the fixed year and the beginning of the sothiac 
year was, that the first occurred at the winter solstice and that 
the second occurred just before Sothis rose heliacally on the 
first day of the vague year, or when the first day of Thoth of 
the vague year coincided with the nineteenth day of July 
according to our mode of reckoning. 

In the inscriptions, we read of “the rising of Sothis in the 
eleventh hour of the night of the beginning year, to open, or 
usher in, the perfect, year.” When this occurred at the close 
of a year, or immediately after the end of the month of Mesore, 
_it was called Mesu-ra, or “Birth of Ra,” and was represented 
by a compound hieroglyph, which will be explained further on. 

The “early” rising of a star was called Zop-et (“head” or 
“beginning”), or Auch (“life”); the “midnight,” or actual, 
rising was called Sa or Per-et, which was equivalent to actual 
rising ; and the “late” rising was called Mes-et (“birth”) and 
Ueeb (“pure”). The reader will find these terms, and their 
hieroglyphic equivalents, fully explained in Brugsch’s latest 
work, Egyptologie, pp. 341, 352, etc. 

After giving the date now under consideration, the inscrip- 
tion herein above referred to reads as follows: 

“Under the majesty of the Living Horus, Vem-mesut ; Lord 
of Diadems, Nem-mesut; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Se-hotep-ab-ra; Son of Ra, Amen-em-haet, living eternally like 
Ra; and the living Horus, Amch-mesut, Lord of Diadems, 
Anch-mesut; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Choper-ka-ra, 
Son of Ra, User-ta-sen, living eternally like Ra,” etc. 

The figures following the signs for “year” are in two lines, 


arranged in the customary form of a square, the four units of 
the lower line being in tact, the corresponding figures of the 
upper line being injured. The figures in the upper line, how- 
ever, admit of but three possible restorations, first, four units, 
second, the figures for ten and two units, ¢hzrd, the figures for 
two tens; which would give us either eight, sixteen or twenty- 
four years. It cannot be eight years, for, as we have just seen, 
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Usertasen appears upon the monument as joint-king, reigning 
jointly with his father; neither can it be twenty-four years, 
because Usertasen has not yet begun to reckon his regnal 
years; therefore, the original date must have been “year 16.” 

In official inscriptions of this character, it was customary to 
give the day as well as the year and month, but here the day is 
omitted, and we find in its place the hieroglyph denoting the 
birth of a new sothiac year, which necessarily took place at 
midnight, at the close of the vague year, and likewise at the 
close of the month of Mesore (Mesu-ra ?). 

Now, it is significant, that Amenemes I, placed this great 
chronological event at the close of the month of Mesore and 
not at the beginning of the month of Thoth. We must bear in 
mind that he had been reigning as the vice-gerent of Ra upon 
earth, for nearly sixteen years, and that this ‘‘new” birth of 
the sun, which took place at midnight, and a few hours before 
the heliacal rising of Sothis on the first day of Thoth of the 
succeeding year, would likewise apply to, and affect, him as 
Pharaoh claiming dominion over the two hemispheres. The 
official titles assumed by him and his son on this occasion will 
shed additional light upon this. As Horus, and as Lord of 
Diadems, he bears the title Mem-mesut, sometimes written 
Nem-mestu, meaning “re-born,” which was often followed by 
Nem-chau, ‘‘ re-crowned.” 

As we have just seen, Usertasen also appears upon this 
monument ; but, as he had not heretofore been on the throne, 


and as he had not yet commenced to reckon his regnal years, 
he is not called Mem-mesut, but Anch-mesut, which was applied 
to the “early” rising of a star, and not toits “late” rising, or 
“ berth.” 

I have shown in the chronological history above referred to, 
that, in the sothiac list of Eratosthenes, these sixteen years 
before the era 2784 B. C. were assigned to “ Petithothis,” one of 
the epoch-titles of this king. This epoch-reign before the epoch 
was marked and distinguished by the appropriate epoch-title, 
“The Gift of Thoth,” which serves to verify it. 

The above mentioned contemporaneous monument, the only 
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one of the kind known to me, constitutes evidence of the most 
satisfactory kind, confirming and verifying the old astronomical 
chronology of the ancient Egyptians, and the chronological 
lists based thereon, and deserves to rank with the “Stela of 
Menephthah,”’ confirming the date of the Exodus, on the fif- 
teenth day of Epiphi, in the fifth year of this king’s reign, or 
1491 B. C., and the discovery of the first dynastic tombs in the 
old necropolis of Abydos, containing a reference to the “Sed- 
festival” of 4034 B. C., confirming the list and chronology of 
the first dynasty in every particular. 


Orvanpbo P. ScumMIpT. 
Covington, Ky. 


Discoveries at Crete. 


Messrs. A. J. Evans and D. G. Hogarth, director of the 
British School of Archeology at Athens, have furnished us 
with the following account of the extraordinary discoveries 
which have been made in Crete in connection with the work of 


the Cretan Exploration Fund: 


HOME OF HOMERIC KINGS. 

“The prehistoric site, of which some two acres have now 
been uncovered at Knossos, proves to contain a palace beside 
which those of Tiryns and Mycene sink into insignificance. 
By an unhoped-for piece of good fortune the site, though in 
the immediate neighborhood of the greatest civic centres of 
the island in ancient, medieval, and modern times, had remain- 
ed practically untouched for over three thousand years. At 
but a very slight depth below the surface of the ground the 
spade has uncovered great courts and corriders, propylaz, a 
long succession of magazines containing gigantic ‘stone jars 
that might have hidden the ‘Forty Thieves,’ and a multiplicity 
of chambers, pre-eminent among which is the actual Throne 
Room and Council Chamber of Homeric kings. The throne 
itself, on which, if so much faith be permitted to us, Minos may 
have declared the law, is carved out of alabaster, once brilliant 
with colored designs and relieved with curious tracery and 
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crocketed arcading whick is wholly unique in ancient art, and 
exhibits a strange anticipation of Thirteenth Century Gothic. 
In the Throne Room, the western entrance gallery, and else- 
where, partly still adhering to the walls, partly in detached 
pieces on the floors, was a series of fresco paintings, excelling 
any known examples of the artin Mycenzan Greece. A beau- 
tiful life-size painting of a youth, with an European and almost 
classically Greek profile, gives us the first real knowledge of 
the race who produced this mysterious early civilization.” 


ABOUT 2000 B, C, 


“Other frescoes introduce us to a lively and hitherto unknown 
miniature style, representing, among other subjects, groups of 
women engaged in animated conversation in the courts and on 
the balconies of the palace. The monuments of the sculptor’s 
art are equally striking. It may be sufficient to mention here 
a marble fountain in the shape of a lioness’ head with enamelled 
eyes, fragments of a frieze with beautifully cut rosettes, supe- 
rior in its kind to anything known from Mycene; an alabaster 
vase naturalistically copied from a Triton shell; a porphyry 
lamp with graceful foliation, supported on an Egyptianising 
lotuscolumn. The head and parts of the body of a magnificent 
painted relief of a bull in gesso duro are unsurpassed for vitality 
and strength. It is impossible here to refer more than inci- 


dentally to the new evidence of intercourse between Crete and 
Egypt at a very remote period supplied by the palace finds of 
Knossos. It may be mentioned, however, as showing the ex- 
treme antiquity of the earlier elements of the building that in 
the great Eastern Court was found an Egyptian seated figure 
of diorite, broken above, which can be approximately dated 
about 2000 B.C. Below this, again, extends a vast Stone Age 
settlement, which forms a deposit in some places 24 feet in 


thickness.’’ 
THE MINOTAUR’S LABYRINTH. 


“‘ Neither is it possible here to dwell on the new indications 
supplied by some of the discoveries in the ‘ House of Minos’ as 
to the cult and religious beliefs of its occupants. It must be 


sufficient to observe that one of the miniature frescoes found 
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represents the facade of a Mycenzan shrine, and that the 
palace itself seems to have been a sanctuary of the Cretan god 


of the Double Axe, as well as a dwelling place of prehistoric 


kings. There can be little remaining doubt that this huge 
building with its maze of corridors and tortuous passages, its 
medley of small chambers, its long succession of magazines 
with their blind endings, was in fact the Labyrinth of later 
tradition which supplied a local habitation for the Minotaur of 
grisly fame. The great figures of bulls in fresco and relief 
that adorned the walls, the harem scenes of some of the fres- 


coes, the corner stones and pillars marked with the ‘labrys,’ or 
double axe (the emblem of the Cretan Zeus, explaining the 
derivation of the name ‘ Labyrinth’ itself) are so many details 
which all conspire to bear out this identification. In the palace- 
shrine of Knossos there stands at last revealed to us the spacious 
structure which the skill of Daedalus is said to have imitated 
from the great Egyptian building on the shore of Lake Meceris, 
and with it some part at least of his fabled masterpieces still 
clinging to the walls.” 
RECORDS OF ENTHRALLING INTEREST. 

“But brilliant as are the illustrations thus recovered of the 
high early civilization of the city of Minos and of the substan- 
tial truth of early tradition, they are almost thrown into the 
shade by a discovery which carries back the existence of 
written documents in the Hellenic lands some seven centuries 
beyond the first known monuments of the historic Greek writ- 
ing. In the chambers and magazines of the palace there came 
to light a series of deposits of clay tablets, in form somewhat 
analogous to the Babylonian, but inscribed with characters in 
two distinct types of indigenous prehistoric script—one hiero- 
glyphic or quasipictorial, the other linear. The existence 
of a hieroglyphic script in the island has been already the theme 
of some earlier researches by the explorer of the palace, based 
on the more limited material supplied by groups of signs on a 
class of Cretan seal stones, and the ample corroboration of the 
conclusions arrived at was therefore the more satisfactory. 


These Cretan hieroglyphs will be found to have a special im- 
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portance in their bearing on the origin of the Phoenician 
alphabet. But the great bulk of the tablets belonging to the 
linear class, exhibiting an elegant and much more highly- 
developed form of script, with letters of an upright and singu- 
larly European aspect. The inscriptions, over a thousand of 
which were collected, were originally contained in coffers of 
clay, wood, and gypsum, which had been in turn secured by 
clay seals impressed with finely engraved signets and counter- 
marked and countersigned by controlling officials in the same 
script, while the clay was still wet. The clay documents them- 
selves are beyond doubt the palace archives. Many relate to 
accounts concerning the royal arsenal, stores, and treasures. 
Others perhaps, like the contemporary cuneiform tablets, refer 
to contracts or correspondence. The problems attaching to 
the decipherment of these clay records are of enthralling inter- 
est, and we have here locked up for us materials which may 
some day enlarge the bounds of history.” 


VERITABLE ZGEAN POMPEII. 

“The work of excavation in the palace of Knossos is barely 
half completed, and yet whichever way we turn the relics 
already obtained from within its walls supply new and unhoped 
for data for the reconstruction of early Aigean civilization. 
Nor is this all. Exploratory digging to the south and west of 
the palace revealed a veritable Pompeii of houses of the same 
early period, which yielded, among other things, by far the 
finest series yet found of vases of the singular primitive Cretan 
polychrome style, unrepresented in European museums. One 
remarkably well-preserved block of buildings appears to be a 
group of shrines devoted to a Pillar worship, such as is known 
on the Phoenician and Palestinian coasts, and of which the 
palace itself supplies an example connected with the cult of 
the Cretan Zeus. Finally, in the early heats, the clearing of 


the Cave of Psychro, notorious since some years for its rich 
votive deposits, was carried out. This cave is no other than 
the holy Dictean Cavern, in which Hesiod and Virgil state 
that the Supreme God was cradled. There took place the 
legendary union of Zeus with Europa, and therefrom, as from 
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another Sinai, Minos brought down the law after communion 


with the god.” 
IN THE HOLY DICTHAN CAVERN. 


“The blasting away of the fallen rocks in the upper half of 
the grotto revealed a rude altar of burnt sacrifice and a sacred 
enclosure or ¢emenos, cumbered with votive deposits from five 
to seven feet deep, full of vases, libation tables, weapons and 
implements in bronze, bone, and iron, statuettes in terra-cotta, 
and models of every-day objects, dedicated to the god. In the 
lower half opens a profound abyss, where a gloomy subterra- 
nean pool, out of which rises a forest of stalactitic pillars, 
continues into the heart of the mountain. Here a great sur- 
prise was in store. For not only was the bottom mud full of 
bronze statuettes, gems, and articles of male and female use, 
but the vertical slits in the pillars were found to have been 
used as niches, and to contain an immense number of votive 
double axes, weapons, and trinkets. This vast cavern was 
undoubtedly the mysterious holy of Holies into which Minos 
descended alone, and on emerging, as Dionysius says, showed 


the law to the people as a gift from Zeus himself. The dis- 
coveries made in this cave cover the whole primitive period of 
Cretan history back to the pre-Mycenzan epoch.” 


Recent Roman Excavations. 


Tue excavations which Signor Giacomo Boni has been con- 
ducting with such marvellous intuition for nearly two years 
have just yielded results more striking than any yet obtained. 
The Niger Lapis and Cippus with the archaic inscription, the 
Basilica A= milia, the Sacrario of Mars, the house of the Vestals 
and the many sacred wells scarcely possess the poetical interest 
of the discoveries now made under the site of the demolished 
Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice. 

As soon as the removal of the church and its foundation was 
fairly completed Signor Boni set to work to search for the Fons 
and the Lacus Juturne, which there was reason to believe had 
existed between the temple of Castor and Pollux and the house 
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of the Vestals. He first came on a magnificent Greek torso of 
an Apollo, which had evidently belonged to a series of statues 
adorning ashrine. Next he lighted on the Fons Juturne—a 
deep well crowned with a fine marble top and carved with an 
inscription declaring the well sacred to Juturna. An altar ad- 
orned with sculptures of the nymph was discovered close by, 
together with the marble cornice of a shrine bearing in large 


letters the words, ‘“‘ Sacred to Juturna.” 

Continuing the excavations close to the well in the expecta- 
tion of finding the lacus, he found a splendid statue of Ascu- 
lapius in almost perfect preservation, with representations of 
the traditional serpent and of the child strangling the cock. 
Fragments of a statue to the goddess Roma next came to light, 
together with a bust of Jupiter and an altar bearing in high 
relief the figures of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), Diana 
Lucifera, Juturna and Jupiter. All these altars and statues are 
of the finest Greek marble, worked in the best Greek style. 
To them should be added a beautifully sculptured head, feet and 
part of the chest of a horse, which must have belonged to the 
series of statues and have been wantonly broken up when the 
Pagan shrines were desecrated by the Christians. The juxta- 
position of Afsculapius and the gods to the Fons Juturne is 
interpreted as an indication of the Roman belief in the sanctity 
of water and of its healing powers. 

This belief stood out still more clearly when but a few paces 
further on Signor Boni finally discovered the Lacus Juturne. 
The lacus is at least forty yards square in extent, and incloses 
three bubbling springs in three of itsangles. The fourth angle 
is occupied by the remains of a marble stairway down to the 
water. In the center is a square pedestal, on which no doubt 
a statue of the nymph Juturna once stood. The bottom and 
sides of the lacus were lined with the choicest white marble, 
most of which still remains. The quality of the water has been 
tested, and has been found to be perfectly pure. 

Sad to say, the treatment of this magnificent fountain by the 
Christians was barbarous in the extreme. When discovered by 
Signor Boni it was full of earth and of fragments of the splen- 
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did stauary which must have stood around it, and was buried 
under two metres of human excrement. Not only did the 
Christians, in their disregard of cleanliness and carelessness of 
hygiene, thus destroy the purest fountain in Rome, but they 
converted the spot intoa huge latrina. Itisa striking epilogue 
to this desecration that, when the negligence of the Popes had 
allowed the Roman aqueducts to fall into ruin, the Christians 
should have been obliged to obtain water by sinking wells in 
the Forum at the very edge of the main sewer. The fountain, 
or lacus, will be thoroughly cleansed and inclosed, and plants 
and ferns will be placed around it. Thus it will regain some- 
thing of its ancient purity, though its splendor is unfortunate- 
ly gone forever. 

Almost simultaneously with these discoveries Signor Boni, 
in another part of the Forum, near the Capitol, came on the 
rostrum of the Cesars, which many writers have erroneously 
placed at a spot some distance from the real site, While ex- 
ploring the course of a medieval sewer Signor Boni saw reason 
to think that important structures of classical times lay under 
a huge mass of bricks and concrete with which Pope Pius VI, 
had encumbered the Forum. Removing the concrete and 
cutting an aperture through an old wall, he came on four low 
arched chambers built in the style of the first century before 
Christ. For some time he was at a loss as to the meaning or 
the use of these chambers, which were most carefully con- 
structed, with floors of mosiac and red concrete. 

In time, however, he remembered having seen in Bologna a 
coin of Palicanus on which the arched chambers were perfectly 
represented. Sending to Bologna for a cast of the coin, he was 
able to identify the chambers as those which contained the 
rostra of ships taken from the enemy, and which were sur- 
mounted by a table, from which orators harangued the crowd 
or pronounced eulogies of prominent citizens. The rostra of 
the ships and table have disappeared, but the chambers still 


remain in perfect preservation. 
The havoc which Signor Boni’s discoveries have made in the 
accepted topography of the Forum has been accentuated during 
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the last week by the discovery of a fourth cloaca maxima. 
Since Signor Boni obtained the conjunction of the so-called 
cloaca maxima with the present main sewer of Rome he has 
been able to prevent the flooding of the Forum whenever the 
Tiber rises, and to explore the cloaca itself. This proceeding 
has led to the discovery of three other cloace, each older and 
larger than the one hithertoknown. They have proved to con- 
tain many fragments of splendid Etruscan vases and other in- 
teresting relics. The examination of the fourth cloaca, which 
has been sealed for at least two thousand years, will begin next 
week. 


Book Reviews. 


Arasia; The Cradle of Islam. Studies in the Geography, 
People and Politics of the Peninsula, with an account of Islam 
and Mission-work. By Rev. S.M. Zwember, F.R.G.S. Intro- 
duction by Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D. 

Mohammedism is the latest and most historical of the great 
religions of the world. It is a religion adopted by nearly two 
hundred millions of people on two continents, and has a large 
following ona third. Itis the faith of Arabia, of Palestine, the 
cradle of the Christian faith, and to the Mohammedans belong 
the Cave of Machpelah, the Church of the Nativity, and the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is the faith of Syria, Turkey in Europe 
and Asia Minor, of Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan; of the vast regions of Turkistan and other parts of 
Central Asia. It is found beneath the shadow of those giant 
mountains of Nepal which gave birth to Buddha, and its pro- 
fessors in India now number some 57,000,000, and a recent 
historian of India, Talboys Wheeler, remarks, that “ few im- 
partial observers will deny the fact that, to all appearances, the 
people of India are drifting, slowly but surely, toward the 
religion of the Prophet of Arabia rather than toward that 
Christianity which is freely offered to them, but which they are 
not prepared to accept.” 

Throughout the Chinese empire the believers in Islam are 
numbered by tens of thousands. Mohammedism is the religion 
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of Egypt, where it has displaced its strange polytheism, animal 
worship, ancestor and king worship, and the whole of the 
Sudan, and its devotees may be found in Zanzibar, in the Niger 
Basin, and at Sierra Leone. France, by establishing herself in 
the north of Africa, has become one of the most important 
Mussulmen forces, indeed, after Turkey, she is the first Arabic 
power in the world. At Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco, 
is heard the cry “Allahu-Akbar, Allahu-Akbar,”—“God is most 
great, there is no God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God.” Islam has crossed the Pacific and the Atlantic and 
its adherants are counted by the thousands in the West India 
Islands, in Trinidad, and in Dutch Guiana, Gibbon observes 
that, had it not been for the timely victory of Charles Martel 
over the invading Saracens, all France might have been 
Mohammedenized, and that even England might ultimately 
have been distinguished for its mosques instead of its churches. 

A religion which has been so successful as to fuse the chaotic 
and discordant tribes of Arabia into a theocratic nation, and to 
displace Christianity from its cradle and from all the countries 
known to us as Bible lands, must have rested upon or gratified 
some important and deeply seated factors in humanity. To 
understand this religion we must know what kind of man the 
founder was, and to understand Mohammed and his work, it is 
necessary to understand the country which gave him birth, and 
the condition of the country of Arabia at the time when the 
prophet came forth proclaiming his new faith, and when the 
most complete, the most sudden, and the most extraordinary 
revolution took place that has ever come over any nation upon 
earth. 

While there are a number of books treating on Islam, there 
are but few up-to-date books on Arabia andthe Arabs. It is 
therefore with great pleasure that we have read the work be- 
fore us. The material was collected during a nine years’ resi- 
dence in Arabia, and the author has had at his command the 
best English, German, French and Dutch authorities. He has 
had also within his reach the less accessible Arabic authors. 
Mr. Zwember’s study of Islam is from the missionary stand- 
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point, but he has studied Islam purely as an ethical religion, 
and he does not approach the subject with any unkind, or 
bitter, or abusive spirit. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to etnological, geographical, 
archeological, commercial and political information, and the 
author seeks to trace the spiritual as well as the physical 
geography of Arabia by showing how Islam grew out of the 
earlier Judaism, Sabeanism and Christianity. Mr. Zwember 
says of Mohammed, “that whatever we may deny him we can 
never deny that he was a great man with great talents. But 
he was not a self-made man. His environment accounts in a 
large measure for his might and for his method in becoming a 
religious leader.” His environment consisted first of all the 


political factor, as the times were ripe for the coming conflict 
of Arabia against the Roman and Persian oppressors. Sec- 
ondly, the religious factor. There was material of all sorts 


on hand to furnish the platform of a new faith; it only re- 
quired the builder’s eye to call cosmos out of chaos. “A com- 
prehensive religion and a compromising religion, so as to suit 
Jew and Christian and idolater alike.” Then there was the 
family factor, or, in other words, the aristocratic family of 
Mohammed. An account is given of his life and of the Koran, 


which the writer considers to be full of historical errors and 
blunders; that it tenders a false cosmogony, and is full of 
superstitions. Mr. Zwember of course, as a missionary, can see 
no good in Mohammedanism or the Koran. Several chapters are 
devoted to the Wahabi rulers and reformers, the rulers of 
Oman, the story of the Turks in Arabia, British influence in 
Arabia, present politics in Arabia, the Arabic language and 
literature, Arabian Arts and Sciences, the star-worshipers of 
Mesopotamia, and early Christianity in Arabia, and then seven 
chapters are devoted to Arabia as a mission field. Here he 
speaks authoratively, having spent ten years in missionary 
work, having followed Raymond Lull, Henry Martyn, Keith- 
Falconer, Bishop French, and other devoted workers, and he is 
enabled to bring to his work the local coloring, and the valuable 
and readable summary of facts which makes his book so inte- 
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resting to read. The purpose of the book is primarily to call 
attention to Arabia and the need of missionary work for the 
Arabs. The author considers that the present missionary force 
in Arabia is utterly inadequate to supply the needs even of that 
portion of the field which they have occupied. “There are 
only four points on a coast of four thousand miles where there 
are missionaries. There is not a single missionary over ten 
miles inland from this coast. No missionary has ever crossed 
the peninsula in either direction. The total number of foreign 
missionaries in Arabia is less than a dozen—twelve workers, 
men and women, let us say, for a population of 8,000,000 souls.” 

Arabia certainly is a very much neglected field. Thus far 
the work has been really preliminary ; the evangelization of 
Arabia must yet begin. Says Mr. Zwember, “Given the men 
and the means, there is not the slightest reason why the next 
decade should not see the entire peninsula the field of some 
sort of missionary effort. The doors are open, and they will 
open to the knock of faith.” 

We can heartily recommend this book to all persons inter- 
ested in Arabia and the enlightenment of its inhabitants. 
The work has forty-five illustrations and eight maps and dia- 
grams. Appendix I is a chronological table from 1892 B. C. to 
A. D. 1886; Appendix II, a table of the Arab tribes of northern 
Arabia, and Appendix III, an Arabian bibliography, enumer- 
ating some three hundred and sixty French, German, and 
English works on the geography, manners and customs, history, 
language and literature, christianity and missions of Arabia, 
and on Islam. 

(New York and Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Co., 8 vo. pp. 
424. Price $2.00.) 


A NEw voLuME of the Vanderbilt Oriental Series, is entitled 
A Grammatical Index to thé Chandogya-Upanishad, by Charles 
Edgar Little, Ph.D. The first aim of this book is to classify 
the linguistic material of this Upanishad for the use of philolo- 
gists in studying the life and growth of the language spoken 
by the ancient Hindus, and in determining the literary relation 
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of the Chandogya to other Upanishads and to the general view 
of Sanskrit literature. Its second aim is to furnish sufficient 
grammatical and lexical data to serve as a special dictionary 
for those who should read this piece of literature for the first 
time. The book is a 12 mo., and sells for $2.00. Two other 
books of this series are now ready. The Final Clauses in the 
Septuagint, by John Wesley Rice, Ph.D., and Herodotus and the 
Empires of the East, Based on Nikel’s Herodot und die Keil- 
schriftforschung. Other books of the series to follow are, 
Hebrew Synonyms, by Dr. Isidore Lewinthal; Origin and 
Development of the Jewish Synagogue, by Dr. Isadore Lewin- 
thal; and 7he Book of Samuel: Text and Vocabulary, with 
Grammatical, Syntactical, and Exegetical Notes, by J. H. 
Stevenson. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE account in the October Quarterly of the work of Pro- 
fessors Robinson and Curtiss at Petra has led the editor to hope 
that there may be one American contribution at least in each 
issue. This hope is realized as to the next issue for it will 
contain a remarkable paper on the Exploration of the Arnon 
by Rev. Putnam Cady, of Amsterdam, N. Y. Ina little boat 
with two Arabs he made the voyage from the mouth of the 
Jordan to the mouth of the Arnon, which enters the Dead Sea 
about midway of the Eastern shore, and anciently formed the 
boundary between Moab and the tribe of Reuben. But Mr. 
Cady’s account must be read. I will give a brief extract de- 
scribing the shore of the Dead Sea: , 

“Leaving the Jordan at 6.50, we followed the north shore 
toward the Moab mountains. Landing is easy anywhere along 
the broad beach. We passed many trees of considerable size 
standing out in the water 60 feet from the shore. They were 
encrusted with salt and looked ghastly in the early light. At 
8.30 we passed the first of the series of headlands on the Moab 
shore. They extend out several hundred yards and are about 
half a mile apart. Between are beautiful coves with clean 
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gravel beaches along which we towed our boat. At 9,15 we 
passed a good stream of sweet water. Along the shore we 
found pieces of pure sulphur as large as one’s fist, and lumps 
of bitumen as large as a man’s head. They burned like tar 
when thrown into our fire at night. At 10 we first noticed a 
strong current setting toward the north. This we observed all 
the way down the coast. At 10.30 we passed a deep and wild 
wady, in which were many palmtrees. From this point to the 


Arnon the cliffs come close to the water’s edge, and there are 
few landing places. At 11 we came to a large wady with a 
long and broad beach. A stream flows into the sea. The 
water tasted slightly of sulphur, but we readily drank it. In 
half an hour we passed a gorge in which were palm trees cling- 
ing to the rocks at different inaccessible heights. The cliffs 
now appeared in most beautiful and brilliant colors—red, white, 
yellow, green, and black. We saw many streams of hot water 
flowing down the mountains. From several the steam arose 
in clouds so that we could trace their course far up the cliffs. 
Oil poured out from the rocks and covered considerable areas 
of the sea. Instead of falling from the oars in drops, the water 
fell in filmy sheets as if it were pure oil. At 1.15 we passed a 
good landing, and at 2.30 reached the Callirrhoe. From this 
point to the Arnon the coast has been sufficiently described by 
Lynch. Between these streams I noted but four landing places. 
Of course if the sea were smooth, one could climb out upon the 
rocks at many points. But I am speaking of places where it is 
possible to pull the boat out of the reach of breakers and to 
camp. 

We reached the Arnon at noon on the second day. This river 
enters the sea through a chasm whose cliffs tower up to a great 
height. My photograph will give a better idea of its beauty 
and grandeur than words can picture. The rock is of rich red 
sandstone, and is worn into fantastic shapes. We spent some 
time in looking at the relief figures of eagles, wolves, elephants, 
etc., that were so distinct and accurate that we could scarcely 


persuade ourselves they were not the work of man. Anim- | 


mense delta extends out into the sea several hundred feet, and 
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trees and bushes grow beyond this where the water is more 
than five feet deep. The chasm is about 100 feet wide, and 
runs east for 450 feet.” 

The explorer had a most dangerous trip, but he persevered 
and accomplished his purpose, not only winning honor for him- 
self but giving America the credit of completing what Lieu- 
tenant Lynch began. No doubt a better boat than Mr. Cady 
had could be procured and with this the whole circuit could be 
made. The great population which occupied those shores in 
the time of Abraham may be traced more easily on the north- 
ern and eastern shore than was supposed formerly. 

Turning from the Dead Sea to Jerusalem, a much improved 
map of the city, showing all the recent discoveries, has been 
issued by the Fund and can be procured of me at forty cents 
each. A list descriptive of the sites accompanies the plan. 
The most prominent new feature is the southern wall and all 
that was found near the Pool of Siloam. 

As the inscriptions on jar handles will hereafter form a field 
of study, the Fund has added a slide to its special list, and this 


can also be procured at the cost of forty cents. There is also 
a slide of the draped female figure shown in the October 
Quarterly and which we may call Sandahannah after the ¢e// in 
which it was found. The name is an Arabic corruption of 
Sancta Anna and the Biblical identification is not yet made out. 
The figure reminds one at once of a chaste christian woman 
and of the ‘‘Queen of Heaven,” Ashtor. It will bear careful 


comparative study. 

A list of subscribers since the report is gratefully appended, 
and again I may be allowed to remark that, while new explo- 
ration funds are forming, nothing to the biblical student can 
appeal more strongly than ours. 


Alexandria Seminary, Va., $2 50 Eccleston, Rev. J. H., D.D., $10 00 
Bassett, Rev. Austin B., . 250 Ewell, Prof.J.L.,DD., . 2 50 
Billings,G. F., . . ‘ 5 00 Gillman, Henry, ‘ ; 2 50 
Blackwell, Miss F. W., ‘ 5 00 Gilman, Pres., D.C., . ; 5 00 
Brown, Mrs. Mary E., ; 5 00 Harshaw, Rev. A. H.,D.D., 2 50 
Brown, Rev. Nelson J., ; 250 Hodge, Rev. J. Aspinwall,D.D., 2 50 
Butler, Miss Virginia, . 5 00 Jessup, Morris K., ‘ - 1000 
Campbell, Rev. J. L., ° 2 50 JOHNSON, REVERDY, . . 25 00 
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Crark, E. W., . ‘ - 25 00 Johnston, Rev. R. P., D.D., 5 00 
Clarke, Miss L. Freeman, . 5 00 Kent, Prof. C. F., Ph.D., . 2 50 
Columbia Seminary, S. C., 250 Maitland, Alex., . oo 
Countermine, Rev. J. D., D.D., 5 00 Osborn, Mrs. H.S., . ‘ 00 
Coxe, Eckeley, B. Jr., . 1000 Randall, Prof. I. N., D. D., 00 
Crane, Alfred J., " - 10 00 Robinson, Prof. G. L., Ph.D., 50 
Crocker, Mrs. F. W., . ‘ 5 00 Springfield Library, Mass., 50 
Curtiss, Prof. S. I., D.D., . 5 00 Stewart, Rev. R. L., D.D., 00 
Davis, Joshua W., “ ‘ 5 00 Thompson, J. A., . 50 
Davis, Rev. W. P.,D.D., . 2 50 ‘Tokio Divinity School, rn 50 
Davies, Prof. W. W., Ph.D., 250 Trumbull, Rev. H. C., D.D., 50 
Dickinson, Miss M. A., - 1000 Walker, Prof. D. A., Ph.D., 50 
Dudley, Charles B., . ° 5 00 Warren, Rev. J.E., . ° 00 
Dulles, Rev. J. H,, D.D., . 250 Zimmerman, Rev. J., D.D., 50 
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THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


Hon, Sec'y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Airch= 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 


Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from November 20 to December 
20 are gratefully acknowledged: 


Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., $ 
Rev. W. W. Atterbury, D.D., 

Miss R. H. Barrow, . 
Col. H. M. Boies, Prof. Allan Marquend, Ph. D., 5 
Richard P. Borden, Rev. Alexander McKenzie,D. D. 5 


5 Miss Maria Hazzell, . - $1 00 
5 
5 
5 
. 5 
Miss Helen C. Butler, . , 5 Miss Annie L. Merriam, . 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Peter M. Hitchcock, . ‘a 5 
C. L. Hunt, 


R. Stuart Chase, Sylvanus Griswold Morley, 5 
W. F. Cornell, Rev.{S. M. Newman, D.D., 10 
Archbishop M. A. Corrigan, Prof. Edward North, LL.D., 5 
James T. Dennis, ‘ Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton, LL.D.,5 
Miss Mary A. Dickinson, . J. M. Peebles, M.D., . . 5 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., . A. F. ScHAuFFLER, D.D., . 25 
Andrew E. Douglass, . ‘i Miss Mary A. SHARPE, - 25 
James Douglas, . , ‘ C. Sidney Shepard, . , 5 
Rev. G. Drenford, ‘ . Samuel Small, . 2 
Charles B. Dudley, . 2 Rev. James S. Stone, D. D., 5 00 
Hon. E. E. Farman, . , *C. M, Taintor, Jr., . 5 00 
Charles F. Folsom, M.D., . Prof. Chas. Mellen Tyler, D. D., 5 00 
E. L. Fuller, ‘ ‘ . Frederick T. West, . ; 5 00 
John Gray, " ; George Zabriskie, . ° 5 00 
Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, ‘ Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 5 00 
N. W. Harris, . ; Cambridge Public Library, 16 25 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 
Charles B. Dudley, ; . $5 00 Prof. Allan Marquand, Ph.D., $5 00 
N. W. Harris, . ‘ ‘ 5 00 *C. M. Taintor, Jr., . " 5 00 
Peter M. Hitchcock, . : 5 00 Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 5 00 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


John H. Bliss, . . . $5 00 Hon. Wm. Niles, 

J. V. V. Booraem, . . 5 00 *Prof. James M. Paton, 

T. Q. Browne, Jr., . *T. H. Porter, 

Miss Frances H. Close, . Mrs. T. G. Richardson, 
Miss Helen Collamore, . Dr. Julius Sachs, 

Mrs. Weston Dodson, . Henry A. M. Smith, 

James Douglas, . ° ° Charles W. Smith, 

Charles B. Dudley, . ‘ Rev. James S. Stone, D. D., 
Prest. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Mrs. L. Tuckerman, 

Prof. Wm, Fenwick Harris, Miss Cornelia Warren, : 
Peter M. Hitchcock, .. Prof, John Williams White, 
Henry S. Lee, . a Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 
Prof. Allan Marquend, Ph.D., 


Pp 
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*Connecticut Branch. 
Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treas. 


Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Rrchaoclogical Notes. 


Proressor LAwRENCE MILts, Professor of Zend Philology in 
the Oxford University, sends the following to the New York 
Evening Post: . 

Tuere are beyond a doubt hundreds of thousands of deeply 
interested young people of either sex who would give a good 
deal to know what kind of religion the Magi had, and how it 
happened that Cyrus was called “the anointed of the Lord,” 
and also what Darius may have believed ; and why it was that 
our divine Redeemer himself used a Persian word “ paradise” 
at the most solemn moment which we commemorate. 

The Gathas of Zoroaster (or, more properly, of Zarathushtra) 
would seem to be a ridiculous problem to place beforea non- 
expert, much less before a youth. But I ‘venture to say, with 
all respect, that they are not more inscrutable than very many 
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parts of the Old Testament Scriptures. They afford us, as no 
one who reads them will doubt, one of the purest religions that 
has ever been imparted to mankind (for they have almost noth- 
ing to do with the mass of fantastic paganism which appears 
side by side with them in the later but still genuine Avesta) ; 
and their most touching parts are simple. It seems to me 
really impossible that any persons who care for religion can 
read them and understand that they record almost a sister faith 
to the purer parts of the Bible, and remain unmoved. Shall 
we be content to say that we have “cornered” enough religion 
to pass our own souls through the “narrow gate,” and that we 
have little interest left for the fate of those fellow-beings who 
were animated by a spiritual enthusiasm as great as ours? 
Socrates and Aristotle were, I believe, allowed a niche in 
heaven by the early Catholic fathers, and if so, why not 
Zarathushtra ? 

I can only repeat that the essential parts in this same Gathic 
lore are so plain that he who runs may read; and they are 
the deepest and the purest which had till then appeared among 
the recorded thoughts of men. They show beyond any manner 
of doubt that there was a little nation in Iran, some eight 
hundred to a thousand years before the Advent, which main- 
tained heroic virtues by a faith which revealed to them a God 
of justice and of love, who inspired for them a religion pure as 
“to thought, as to word, and as to deed,” which taught them of 
a resurrection, of immortality, of a judgment, a heaven, and a 
hell. And they also assure us that generations of Medes and 
Persians felt its influence down to the time when Zoroastrianism 
was overthrown by the Arabic conquest of the territory which 
had been its home, substituting a Semitic belief for the primeval 
Aryan creed. 


Quite recently the authorities of the British Museum have 
acquired a very fine specimen of a mummy, taken from a neo- 
lithic grave at Negada. The body is that of a man about five 
feet nine inches in height, and of distinctly intellectual form of 
head. The single remaining lock of hair on the scalp declares 
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him to have been fair-haired, and suggests also that his skin 
was fair. The hands and feet are small, and little doubt is felt 
that he was one of a by no means inferior race. There is 
necessarily a certain amount of surmise in tracing the origin 
of such an acquisition, but the best archeologists believe that 
the mummy was that of an aborigine of Egypt, one of the race 
that was conquered during the Asiatic invasion which some 
have fixed as late as 8000 B. C., and that mingled with the con- 
querors forming the ancestors of the Egyptians known to 
Egypt. The original grave was a mere oval hollow dug in the 
sandstone, and covered with rough hewn slabs of stone. This, 
of course, it was impossible to remove with the body, but an 
exact counterpart has been made from similar material, and 
the body is exposed in the precise position in which it was 
found, with the original flints and earthenware jars disposed 
around it. From a comparative archeological point of view, 
the mummy is of invaluable interest. 


Voices of the Past from Assyria and Babylonia, by H. S. 
Roberton, treats in a popular manner some of the more striking 
aspects of Babylonian and Assyrian history and literature. 
The object of the book he tells us, is ‘‘to make a few difficult 
things easy—to peptonise, as it were, for ready assimilation 
certain valuable mental pabulum which is apt to appear hard 
of digestion.” The book is divided into four parts entitled 
respectively: ‘‘ The Royal Library of Nineveh,” “The Chal- 
dean Genesis,” “Abraham’s Early Home,” and “ Asshur and 
Israel.” The book is written in an easy style and touches 
lightly and in not too abstruse a fashion upon the various sub- 
jects of which it treats. In one respect, Mr. Roberton has 
struck out a line of his own, for he has attempted, and with 
some success, to turn poets of the Babylonian legends into blank 
verse. The book contains a number of illustrations, some of 
which have been reproduced from pen and ink sketches, and it 
is well printed and neatly bound. 

(London, 8 vo. pp. 224. Price 4s. 6d. For sale by Luzac & 
Co., 46 Great Russell Street, W. C.) 
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HONORARY SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 


SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B, Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknewa classical) 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile thot appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, «a artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Grvek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of seculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF Ecypr. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and [1 Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and thcir scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-Roman BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and twomaps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossiisin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

-X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II.} Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 


fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 
Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents.’ 

Archwological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustratcd. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). ‘Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


£ach Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee vo rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Exp ora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLAIsHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DaniEL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Prorressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILapELPHIA, 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., NEw York. 
CxiarRENcE M. Hypr, Esa., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Jonn H. Vincent, D.D., CHautTaugua. 
ProrEssor THEODORE F. Wricut, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C, M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey or WEsTERN PALesTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ArcH#oLocicaAL Work or M. CLermMont-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archzeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mixs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published, The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 Tus GeroLocicaL SuRvEY or PALEsTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. S.-- 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscrisBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

ix) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
ana contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

a. féubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en***’=4 to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Staxements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books. casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘*‘The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III, Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.x. 

Y. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.k. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Lu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R. x. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. ; 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
dition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R-E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
c.E. 

XXII. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL,.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXY. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpItTIon oF THE CoLLoTyPe PRINT oF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 





Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 

Casts. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 


Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


AvaBaMA: Rev.*J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
CauirorniA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Yale University, New Haven. 

District oF Cotumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
IturnoIs: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuusETTs: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Ouro: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruopg Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 
midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of thts book, Which 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 
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Hbrabam, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt's history. They are a study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt’s monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 


will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 


The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 

The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 

The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. !I60, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 





